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Post-Mortem of a Cooperative 


The social significance of the cooperative movement 
has been pointed out many times in this Service. It is 
obvious that information concerning cooperative failures 
is as important as that concerning successes. The move- 
ment has apparently suffered handicaps that have often 
stood in the way of a fair trial. 

The Cooperative Marketing Journal (Memphis) for 
January, 1928, contains an article entitled “A Receiver’s 
Post-Mortem,” written by Merton L. Corey, which is 
illuminating in this connection. Mr. Corey has had con- 
siderable banking experience, is known to be friendly to 
| ae marketing, and served as one of the receivers 

e large Tri-State Tobacco Association. The Asso- 
ciation was once the second largest cooperative marketing 
organization in the country and operated in Virginia and 
North and South Carolina. At one time nearly 90,000 
farmers had signed membership contracts. Receivership 
was decreed in June, 1926. Mr. Corey’s conclusions are 
of great importance, in view of the fact that large num- 
bers of farmers have become members of cooperative 
marketing associations and that educators, social workers 
and religious leaders have been asked to support these 
organizations. 

Mr. Corey’s case study reveals that after the Associa- 
tion was formed by high pressure salesmanship, the es- 
sential business problems were never capably handled. 
The 90,000 members produced in 1922 sixty-five per cent 

of the volume of those varieties of the product which the 
cooperative handled, but the amounts delivered by them 
dwindled constantly until in 1925 only 15 per cent of 
the expected volume was put into the cooperative’s ware- 
houses. 

The total sales during the period from February 8, 
1922, to May 31, 1925, were over $98,000,000, but the 
total costs were over $20,000,000. Over $3,000,000 was 
spent for purchasing warehouses, at such exorbitant rates 
that the receivers have obtained through sales only 37 
per cent of the purchase price. Five separate ware- 
housing corporations were formed as subsidiaries, and 
Mr. Corey says there never was need for more than one. 
Though the deliveries in 1925 were very small, yet the 
Association maintained a large payroll throughout Janu- 

4) February and March of 1926. The Association ap- 

ntly made no effort to “shorten the rate between 
producer and consumer,” something that appears to Mr. 
Corey to have been feasible, especially in sales abroad. 
The Association managers stored an enormous volume 
of tobacco when prices were good, deprived its members 
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of returns, and then carried a huge inventory into the 
receivership. The fact that the Association removed large 
quantities of tobacco from the market enabled non-mem- 
bers to sell at high prices to private buyers for cash. 
This increased the disloyalty of members who had to 
wait long periods for their money from the Association, 
while their neighbors who were not members were having 
a comparatively easy time. 

The fact that non-members bore no burdens but re- 
ceived benefits as a result of the organization of the co- 
operative for a year or two is regarded as very important 


~by Mr. Corey. “The agricultural situation is so serious,” 


that he would bring about “more complete organization 
of cooperative marketing under government supervision 
with increased government financial support.” (Here 
Mr. Corey would undoubtedly be opposed by most co- 
operative leaders; it is usually thought that governmental 
patronage does not “in the long run” help cooperative 
enterprises. ) 

An investigation of this cooperative by the Federal 
Trade Commission was reported in this Service for 
January 23, 1926. 


The Quest of Democracy in Industry 


The article entitled “A Quaker Employer on Democ- 
racy” by Robert W. Bruere in the February Survey 
Graphic (second in a series on the Leeds and Northrup 
Company of Philadelphia) contains some timely philoso- 
phy which may be sampled in the following paragraphs: 

“T hate to give up the heightened pulse beat of the 
militant soldier in the reserve army of the always ‘im- 
pending’ proletarian revolution. The trump of the world- 
emancipating Day of Judgment, whether prophesied in 
the Son of Man Goes Forth to War or Workers of the 
World Unite—both streaming ‘blood red’ banners afar— 
still has a mighty power over me. But not so mighty 
as it was before 1914, even before 1918. War as the 
road to peace, whether in industry or among nations, has 
lost its glamor, for me as for the Quakers. If science 
is not to become another tribal totem, a tinsel wrapping 
for another unreasoning folkway, it would seem wise 

to use it to bring enlightened order into human 
affairs. . 

“But what i is industrial democracy? Who has ac- 
ceptably defined the term? Shall the business be turned 
over to the wage-workers? Even in highly socialistic 
Germany, when, after the revolution of 1918, workers of 
the Liebknecht group took over certain factories, they 
found they were not prepared to run them and later the 
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Socialists gave up the experiment. Shall the wage-work- 
ers have equal power with management in making execu- 
tive decisions? Even the trade unions decline that. When, 
after the organization of the Nash Tailoring Company 
in Cincinnati, Golden Rule Nash suggested a plan of 
workers’ ownership and management, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, probably best equipped of all Amer- 
ican trade unions for sharing the responsibilities of man- 
agement, declined the offer. ‘I suggest,’ Morris Leeds 
interposes, ‘that it should be the ideal of democracy in 
industry to insure equality of opportunity; not equality 
of power or equality of reward, but an equal chance for 
each to rise to that level of reward and power for which 
he is qualified.’ ” 

Of the experiments conducted by Mr. Leeds in demo- 
cratic industrial organization Mr. Bruere says: 

“These experiments have not followed in strict theo- 
retical order like the premises and conclusion of a self- 
contained syllogism; they were and are experiments, 
initiated and carried forward under pressure of the living 
demands of a growing industrial enterprise. They are 
working. And, although they proceed from a point of 
view radically opposed to my own fundamentalist demo- 
cratic creed, it would be stupid blindly to assail them as 
crafty contrivances for the retention of autocratic power, 
or to ignore their essentially democratic inspiration. Out 
of silent communion even more than through heated de- 
bate, I know that my friend, the Quaker employer, like 
his Quaker antecedents, fights neither to have nor to 
hold power, but to emancipate men from inherited notions 
of the rights of power, to let in light on the darkness of 
human understanding.” 


The American Seminar, 1928 


The seminar group of American men and women con- 
ducted through Europe each summer by Sherwood Eddy 
has become one of the most significant agencies of inter- 
national education that has sprung up since the war. A 
folder, issued from 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
announces the program for the coming summer; the fol- 
lowing excerpts are printed here for the information of 
readers of this SERVICE: 

“During the summer of 1928, for the eighth consecu- 
tive year, a group of educators, ministers, editors and 
others in public life will make a first-hand study of the 
situation in Europe, under the direction of Sherwood 
Eddy. The size of the party is being considerably re- 
duced, and every effort is being made to limit member- 
ship strictly to those whose preparation has been sufficient 
to insure a summer’s work of genuinely advanced char- 
acter. The party will sail from New York on the Red 
Star steamer Lapland, Saturday, June 23; the Lapland 
is a cabin boat, and this offers large advantage over a 
three-class steamer. The majority of the party 
will be traveling cabin class; tourist third class has also 
been found most satisfactory. 

“Lectures are held on the voyage for preparation and 
background, and each morning in London, Berlin, Prague, 
Vienna, Geneva and Paris. The afternoons and evenings 
are uniformly kept free for sightseeing except in Cereva, 
where a special study is made of the League of Nations. 
Most of the addresses and discussions will be scheduled 
for the group as a whole, but special speakers will also 
be secured for sub-groups of the party interested in a 
more thorough study of education, religious conditions, 


social work, etc.; and opportunity will be given to both 
the large group and the sub-groups for discussion periods. 

“The meetings in London will be held in Toynbee 
July 2 to 19, under a committee composed of Lord As¥¥, 
the Warden of Toynbee, and Sir William Beveridge, 
head of the London School of Economics. During the 
last seven years similar parties have heard lectures from 
such writers as Bernard Shaw, Gilbert Chesterton, R. H. 
Tawney, Harold Laski, G. D. H. Cole, S. K. Ratcliffe, 
Wickham Steed and Sidney Webb; political leaders like 
Stanley Baldwin, Lloyd George, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Lord Cecil, Lord Haldane, and other members of Parlia- 
ment of all political parties; international experts like 
Sir Arthur Salter and G. P. Gooch; employers like See- 
bohm Rowntree; labor leaders like Arthur Henderson 
and Robert Smilie; religious leaders of the stamp of 
Bishop Gore and Bishop Temple, Studdert-Kennedy, W. 
FE. Orchard, and Maude Royden. We are annually re- 
ceived by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, Lady Astor, and at the House of Commons, 

“A day is spent in Oxford to participate in a program 
offered by the University. . . . 

“July 22 to 28 will be spent in Berlin, where Chief 
Justice Simons, Professor Julius Richter of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Dr. Arnold Wolfers of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, are arranging the program. In 
past years the party has met, in addition to the members 
of the committee mentioned above, President Hinden- 
burg, ex-chancellors Luther and Michaelis, Count Harry 
Kessler, Professor Harnack, and representative leader 
capital and labor and of the principal parties in 
Reichstag, etc. 

“En route from Berlin to Prague several hours will be 
allowed for the whole group to visit Dresden. Programs 
have been arranged in Prague, the capital of Czecho- 
slovakia, for July 29, 30 and 31; and in Vienna under 
the Austro-American Institute of Education for August 
1, 2 and 3. Following the Vienna program will be an 
optional week of rest, and it is recommended that the 
members of the party take advantage of the trip which 
is being arranged and go by easy stages through the most 
beautiful parts of Switzerland to Geneva. Two days will 
be spent on beautiful Lake Lucerne; three days at Muer- 
ren, at the foot of the Jungfrau, considered by many to 
be the_most gorgeous spot in Switzerland; a day at Mon- 
treaux on Lake Geneva; and the journey from Montreaux 
to Geneva will be made by boat across the lake. 

“August 12 to 18, the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations combines our party with an equal number of 
visitors from Great Britain in making a thorough study 
of the League of Nations. A strong program has already 
been arranged, including the principal speakers of the 
Secretariat of the League and distinguished representa- 
tives of the various nations. From Geneva the group will 
proceed to Paris, where the summer’s work will be con- 
cluded by a series of lectures, August 20 to 24. 

“The group hears representatives of all opinions, and 
endeavors to make a serious study of the political, eco- 
nomic and religious life of each country. Lectures are 
followed by discussion periods for questioning the 
speakers. Although afternoons and evenings are ; 
open, any who are interested primarily in ‘hein 
not in serious study are not eligible for membership. The 
party will be restricted to persons in public life who will 
actively promote better international relations upon their 
return, and who, through editorial responsibility, public 
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speaking or writing, will be able to exert wide influence 
on American public opinion. It is requested that appli- 
camps and recommendations be confined to them.” 


First-Aid to Consumers 


A commodity list of products meeting recognized stand- 
ards has been made generally available, the Survey for 
January 15 announces. The list was compiled by volun- 
teer effort, at first for the private use of members of the 
Community Church at White Plains, New York. It is 
explained that the list is offered “as a first step toward 
giving the small consumer the benefit of definite quality 
standards and toward enabling him to get full value for 
the money which he spends.” Commodities are listed in 
two columns for each article considered. Column A lists 
products and commodities which comply with “recognized 
and reputable specifications.” The products in column 
B are those from which recommendation is withheld, 
“whether as not being of superior quality in consideration 
of their price or as products that may be meritorious but 
are less suitable for their respective uses than other prod- 
ucts or commodities in the same field or as advertised with 
extravagant, false or misleading claims. . . .” The 
lists are based mainly on “technical knowledge of mem- 
bers of the technical committee of the club, or experts 
in touch with it, or upon data of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, American Medical Association and other re- 
search and investigation bureaus, associations, corpora- 
tions or individual experts.” The commodity list in- 
Cfmms a wide variety of articles that are likely to be 
n&eied by most consumers. Applications for membership 
in the Consumers’ Club may be sent to Stuart Chase, 
2 West 43d Street, New York City. The club dues are 
$2.00 a year, which represents the cost of the mechanical 
work of issuing this experimental issue. 

This venture is in line with Mr. Chase’s well known 
publications, The Tragedy of Waste and Your Money's 
W orth. 


British Weekly's Appeal to America 


“This paper has readers and friends by the thousand 
in the United States of America. Might one who is an 
old friend and has looked upon the faces of good Amer- 
icans literally by the hundred thousand during the last 
twenty years make a plea? 

“TI believe I can say without fear of contradiction that 
every church court—congress, general assembly, confer- 
ence—as often as it has met in its corporate and authorita- 
tive being during these last years, has passed without one 
dissentient voice or qualifying note resolutions pledging 
its own communion to peace. Rarely, if ever, has such 
a resolution been moved without some explicit reference 
to America, assuring her and thanking God that never 
would blood be shed between us. In every court of the 
church in these islands pledges have been given in 
the most unambiguous terms, and in the most sacred 
associations, that we on our part are willing and eager 
to consider their views and their interests with even a 
greater prejudice in their favor than we would show to 

and interests of our own. 

ow, what good people, in the sense at the moment 
of Christian and church-going people amongst ts, want 
to know and to be assured of is that something of the 
same horror of war and of such a war moves in the hearts 
of the Christian people of the United States. Here in 
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almost every church the League of Nations has a branch. 
Men of prestige in every walk of life are on a roll of 
association in support of the main idea. | 

“We are not bound to the present form of the League 
as final or as the best conceivable. We know that the 
League of Nations would welcome any statement by 
America in honest criticism of the League if by our 
yielding to such a criticism America herself could come 
into line with the predominant peoples of the world. 

“We want to be assured from their side that the church 
of Christ in the United States is on its guard, as we trust 
we can give our assurance that the church here is on 
guard. 

“People who know nothing about the church, and, still 
more, people who know it only a little, may not think 
the opinion or will of the churches will amount to much 
in an emergency. They build too much upon one instance 
which seems to favor them. True, it may be we have 
given the politicians and those who in secret manipulate 
events occasion to think that we may be trusted to do 
nothing. I believe that on the next occasion they are 
going to be undeceived.”—“Watchman” in a recent issue 
of the British Weekly. 


The Cost of Helping Agriculture 


Professor William E. Dodd, well known historian of 


. the University of Chicago, has recently made several 
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speeches upon agriculture which have commanded wide 
attention. Last summer he spoke to an assembly at the 
University of Virginia. In December he addressed the 
annual national meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. At the latter meeting Professor Dodd made 
an impassioned plea for agriculture. 

“With an unprecedented tariff for industrial men, a 
steadying banking law for financial interests, a transpor- 
tation act for railroads and an immigration law for labor, 
the farmers think themselves crowded out of the house 
of their fathers. Two millions of them have abandoned 
their callings the last six years—the best of them seeking 
cover under the roof of organized labor in the city, the 
others taking their chances with the army of unorganized 
city dwellers. Why should a farmer stick to his plow 
and hold his children to a calling stigmatized every- 
where . . .? 

“Ts there a remedy? If the tariff be lowered, the cities 
must suffer; if the railroads be required to lower their 
rates, railway labor will strike; if the banks be regulated 
for social purposes, business men will make loud protest ; 
if commission merchants and other city organizations be 
put under control, the violent cry of Bolshevism arises. 
If farmers seek to help themselves, it is socialism. A 
politician who seeks to find a remedy is a demagogue. 
: All this in the richest country in the world.” 

Professor Dodd concluded that if the agricultural prob- 
lem is not adequately handled soon, it is evident that 
farmers are doomed to remain in their unfavorable 
position. 


An English View of America 


The following is from an article entitled “The Amer- 
ican Scene” by Harold J. Laski of the London School 
of Economics, in The New Republic for January 18: 

“IT am not seeking to suggest that material prosperity 
is a mistake; but I am concerned to wonder, as I have 
observed America, whether material prosperity pursued 
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as a deliberate end does necessarily enhance the quality 
of civilization. Even more, I am concerned to doubt the 
American affirmation (which I found in many for whom 
I have high respect) that when material prosperity has 
been achieved a spiritual increase is added unto us. The 
temper of American life is set by the successful business 
man. His standards, of ethics, of art, of intellectual in- 
sight, do not strike me as attractive. He seems to believe 
that the ethics of success means the success of ethics. 
He lacks the ability to doubt. He has no real sense of 
impalpable values. He equates bigness with grandeur. 
He believes that to teach men to want more is to increase 
civilization, without regard to the problem of what is 
wanted. He confuses the announcement of right with 
the achievement of right. He has nothing of that com- 
munion with things unseen, that eternal self-questioning, 
that fellowship with the great spirits of the past, which 
have made the lives of poor and humble men happy and 
full in a sense unknown to him. He contents himself with 
material well-being; and so to do is, at least possibly, 
to lose the art of securing well-being itself. The very 
instability of his material desires is surely an index not 
only to the lack of an inner harmony in himself, but also 
to that over-zeal for the immediate which makes him 
angry with the long view. The result is his passion for 
the obvious; and great things are seldom obvious. He 
has, it may be granted, firm hold of the fact that the world 
is made for the energetic man to conquer. But he rarely 
inquires, he would probably think it sacrilegious to in- 
quire, into what channels his energy should be directed.” 


The Fifth Reservation—A Defense 


In setting forth, along with other American states- 
men, his reason for opposing Wickham Steed’s proposal 
for “an American Doctrine of World Peace,’ Senator 
Thomas Walsh of Montana makes a significant defense 
of the Senate for its course in dealing with the World 
Court question. The Steed proposal called for a boycott 
of “aggressor nations” as determined by the Council of 
the League of Nations. Senator Walsh regretfully finds 
the League definitely handicapped “in the excellent work 
it is performing” through the failure of the United States 
and Russia to join. The absence of the United States, he 
says, is especially fatal to all plans for economic boycott, 
since any such attempt would fail if the United States 
were not committed to it and she will never come into 
such a plan under the control of a League to which she 
does not belong. 

Stoutly defending the Senate for Reservation 5 on the 
World Court proposal (the fatal reservation giving the 
United States government power of veto over reference 
of any question to the court in which the United States 
“has or claims an interest”), Senator Walsh says: 

“That reservation represents simply an attempt to put 
this nation on a footing of substantial equality with every 
other having permanent representation on the Council, 
any one of which may, at will, veto such a request, a right 
which arises from the requirement of unanimity on any 
question before it save matters of mere procedure. If 
Great Britain, or France, or Italy finds that it will be in 
any wise embarrassed by any decision that may be made 
pursuant to a request from the Council, it may forestall 
an opinion by voting in that body against submitting the 


question. It would scarcely comport with the dignity of 
the United States to join in upholding the Court except 
upon a basis of equality with every other leading Pogmg, 
It is easy to conceive of questions which the United 

would not care to have submitted to the Court for determi- 
nation, just as it is not difficult to frame inquiries which 
some other great nations would not care to have answered, 
Any of the other Great Powers may say nay—assuming 
unanimity to be required, never questioned until after the 
Senate acted—why should not the United States? 

“It is argued that the work of the League might be 
hampered by the exercise of the right of our country 
arbitrarily to object to the submission of a question, but 
so it might be by an objection from any nation represented 
on the Council. Then it is argued that were the United 
States represented in that body, and conversant with the 
conditions prompting the inquiry, it might not object, 
where uninformed it would do so, but it is equally true 
that being apprised it might object where otherwise it 
would be silent.” 

This statement, by an eminent Democrat, friendly to 
the League, puts the issue in clear and unemotional terms. 
It is contended, however, on the opposing side that the 
requirement of unanimous action in asking advisory opin- 
ions may be found to be not binding. 


The Library Helps 


A novel and effective form of cooperation was furnished 
recently to the Social Action Department of the Nath 
Catholic Welfare Conference by the Buffalo Pvc 
Library when the department was holding a conference 
on industrial relations in that city. The library put on 
a public exhibit of books on industrial problems such 
as Dr. John A. Ryan’s Distributive Justice and A Living 
Wage. A conspicuous news item in the Cowrier-Express 
described the exhibit, calling it a setting forth of “the 
struggles the best element in the church is making to 
translate religious social theories into action.” 


Book Notes 


CHINA A NATION IN EVOLUTION. By Paut 
Monroe. New York, Macmillan Company, 1928. 
$3.50. 

A valuable interpretation of the present situation in 

China, by the director of the International Institute of 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 


PARENTS ON PROBATION. By Miriam VAN 
Waters. New York, New Republic, Inc., 1927. $1.00. 
A popular discussion of family problems as seen by 


a juvenile court worker, by the referee of the Los An- 
geles Juvenile Court. 


SOUTH AMERICA LOOKS AT THE UNITED 
STATES. By Crarence H. Harinc. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1928. $2.50. 

An analysis of the attitude of Latin America to: 

the United States, made under the auspices of the Bugg 

of International Research of Harvard University. ~ 
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